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Are You Soft? 


By Walter E. Myer 














OU have probably heard the story 

of the Spartan youth and the stolen 
fox. The boy hid the fox under his 
cloak, and when the animal began to 
claw and bite he steeled himself and 
kept a straight face. He did not betray 
its presence by crying out. This story 
is supposed to illustrate the training 
and discipline of the young Spartans. 
They underwent hardships until they 
were tough, vigorous, and strong. What- 
ever happened, they could “take it.” 
They grew up to be men of steei who 
could meet any situation firmly, with- 
out flinching and without complaint. At 
least that was the idea in Sparta. 

Now no one in his senses wants the 
young people of America to be like the 
Spartan youths. Their training was 
very lopsided. They were good fighters 
but weren’t good for much else. Cer- 
tainly Sparta, despite the fact that she 
destroyed glorious Athens, left little 
of value for later generations. We in 
America do not want to make a virtue 
of enduring hardship. We want to learn 
how to broaden our interests, to be 
many sided, to enjoy the comforts of a 
complex civilization, and to get as much 
as possible out of life. 

But American young people should 
not look upon ease and comfort as the 
only goals worth while. They should 
know the meaning of hard work and 
rigid discipline. They should learn how 
to surmount difficulties, how to meet 
disappointments without losing poise 
or confidence. Many young people 
would profit by adding to their equip- 
ment a little of the Spartan toughness 
of fiber. 

I do not accuse the young people of 
being softies. Most of them are not. 
But a good many are. I wish each 
reader of this editorial would take a 
softie test to see whether or not he 
is one. Here are a few questions which 
you may ask yourself: “Do I expect 
things to be done for me in my home 
without my doing as much for other 
members of the fam- 
ily? DolI doa fair 
share of the work 
about my home? Do 
I give up if my 
work at school be- 
comes difficult, or 
do I determine to 
conquer the diffi- 
culty?” 

If your answers to 
these questions are 
honest, they may 
help you to judge yourself. And, if you 
are inclined to be soft or helpless or too 
dependent upon ease or too disinclined 
to buckle down and do hard work, you’d 
better snap out of it. If you don’t, you 
are storing up trouble for yourself. 
After a while you will be out of school, 
and you will find yourself in a world 
where competition is keen and where 
you aren’t being coddled or favored. If 
you are a tender plant you will have 
some very painful experiences. You'd 
better accustom yourself right now to 
good work and hard work; to discipline 
and the performance of duty. Unless 
you harden yourself to meet the tasks 
ahead, not only will you fail as an indi- 
vidual but you will find yourself unable 
to do your part in protecting our civili- 
zation from its enemies. 


Walter E. Myer 























“A STITCH in time.” 


CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Will we restore unity and end the foreign policy dispute? 


MacArthur Hearings 


Senators Weigh Two Million Words of Testimony as Nation’s 


Top Leaders Discuss American Policy in Far East 


FTER two million words of testi- 
mony, the Senate Armed Services 
and Foreign Affairs committees’ in- 
quiry into the dismissal of General 
Douglas MacArthur has come to an 
end. The eight-week hearing covered 
the whole range of American foreign 
policy since 1945, with special empha- 
sis on policy in the Far East. The 
evidence given by 13 witnesses pro- 
vided the nation with perhaps the most 
detailed debate in history on our con- 
duct of world affairs. 

Although the testimony often was 
spectacular, it brought about no star- 
tling changes in President Truman’s 
program—which is based on the be- 
lief that the best chance of avoiding 
World War III is to (1) resist Rus- 
sian-inspired aggression, but (2) limit 
the battle, as in Korea, to the area in 
which aggression began wherever pos- 
sible; (3) give heed to the wishes and 
views of our allies rather than try to 
fight communism alone; (4) help our 
allies to build up their strength; (5) 
place the defense of western Europe 
first in importance, while at the same 
time working to stop Russian expan- 
sion elsewhere in the world. 

Even though the Truman program 
remains unchanged in principle, the 
MacArthur investigation did clear up 
and bring about changes of some points 
in foreign policy. The broad results 


of the hearing are: (1) We now know 
more definitely that the administration 
is determined to try to keep Commu- 
nist China out of the United Nations, 
and is firmly against letting the Chi- 
nese Reds take Formosa, the island 
held by Chinese-Nationalist General 
Chiang Kai-shek; (2) the administra- 
tion let it be known that we would 
support Chiang Kai-shek and guerrilla 
forces on the mainland against the 
Communist Chinese; (3) Great Brit- 
ain undertook to stop shipment of 
important materials to Communist 
China; (4) efforts were speeded to get 
a United Nations decision to boycott 
arms shipments to Red China. 

General MacArthur appeared to pre- 
sent his case against administration 
policies. Secretary of Defense George 
Marshall, Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
especially the Chairman, General Omar 
Bradley, were leading defenders of the 
diplomatic and military programs be- 
ing carried out. 

MacArthur fired. President Tru- 
man’s sudden dismissal of MacArthur 
as Far East commander on April 11 
led to the Senate hearing. 

Truman's reasons were that the gen- 
eral persistently made public demands 
for enlarging the Korean war, con- 
trary to government and United Na- 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Defense Plans of 
NATO Go Ahead 


Congress Told U.S. Allies Need 
Billion Dollars in 
Arms Aid This Year 


Seven 


N their drive to dominate other na- 

tions, Soviet leaders have made full 
use of the old rule “Divide and con- 
quer.” Within a few years after 
World War II, Russia overran many 
of her neighbors, one at a time. 

To check this growing Soviet men- 
ace, 12 nations—the United States, 
Canada, Britain, France, Belgium, 
Denmark, Iceland, Italy, Luxemburg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, and Portu- 
gal—formed the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. They agreed to 
unite to fight aggression. Moreover, 
these nations, with a total population 
of some 337 million citizens, made it 
absolutely clear that Russia cannot 
pick them off one by one—that they 
will stand together in case any one 
of the group is attacked. 

NATO had its start a few years 
ago, after it became clear that Russia 
was bent on extending its rule over 
as many countries as she could mas- 
ter. In March 1948, Britain, France, 
3elgium, the Netherlands, and Lux- 
emburg signed the Brussels Treaty. 
Under this 50-year pact, the five coun- 
tries agreed to give each other mili- 
tary assistance in case of attack. 

It was soon realized, however, that 
the five nations which signed the 
srussels pact could not accomplish a 
great deal without outside help. They 
needed the cooperation of other west- 
ern European countries, and they 
needed the strong backing of the 
United States. 

So talks with U. S. officials—and 
Canadians as well—were soon begun. 
Representatives of other countries 
were finally brought into the discus- 
sions, and the 12-nation North At- 
lantic Treaty was signed in the spring 
of 1949. The heart of this agreement 
was a declaration by the 12 countries 
“that an armed attack against one or 
more of them in Europe or North 
America shall be considered an attack 
against them all.” 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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NATO Arms Aid 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Now the NATO countries urgently 
need arms to give force to the guaran- 
tee of joint action against an aggres- 
sor nation, President Truman _ re- 
cently declared. The President has 
asked Congress to set aside almost 
seven billion dollars this year for 
military. aid to our allies. Unless Eu- 
ropean nations get this money to buy 
arms, administration leaders warn, 
the Atlantic treaty defenses may 
“break down” completely under a So- 
viet attack. 

Meanwhile, officials are working day 
and night to improve NATO’s de- 
fenses. They have already worked 
out operational plans, many of which 
are top secret, to put into action if 
Russia should move against western 
Europe. 

A Soviet attack on any one of the 
Atlantic pact nations would bring these 
plans into operation immediately: A 
regional military chief (Europe is 
divided into the North, Central, and 
the South European areas), when un- 
der attack, will throw his forces 
against the enemy without delay. 
Next, the supreme commander of all 
Atlantic pact forces, a job held by 
General Dwight Eisenhower, will send 
other available land, sea and air forces 
to the danger spot. In case of an 
attack, all of the 12 treaty countries, 
of course, will automatically be at war 
with the aggressor nation. 

General Eisenhower is now training 
troops of the pact nations and uniting 
them into a fighting team, From his 
Paris headquarters, known as SHAPE 
(Supreme Headquarters, Allied Pow- 
ers in Europe), Eisenhower is prepar- 
ing the NATO armed forces for im- 
mediate combat. 

The supreme commander in Europe 
has a number of military officials from 
several nations to help him with his 
job. His assistants include British 
Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery, 
who is deputy supreme commander; 
French General Alphonse Juin, Army 
chief of the central European area; 
British Admiral Sir Patrick Brind, 
north area commander; and Admiral 
Robert Carney, chief of U. S. naval 
forces for the eastern Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean, commander of the 
south area. 





FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST. DISPATCH 


“TO WHOM it may concern” 


On the production front, the top 
businessman in NATO is William 
Herod. Formerly president of Inter- 
national General Electric Corporation, 
Herod has the job of boosting the 
arms production of the Atlantic treaty 
nations. He has his headquarters in 
London, where a permanent council 
or strategy board supervises NATO’s 
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THE NATIONS NOW BELONGING TO THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


armament programs. All 12 member 
nations are represented on this council 
which makes defense policy recom- 
mendations to each country. 

Atlantic treaty officials report that 
a great many additional troops, more 
intensive training, and large stores of 
military equipment will be needed to 
“put teeth” into their defense plans. 
NATO armed forces now consist of 
over two million troops, with about 
a million and a half men organized 
as reserves. Actually, only a small 
part of these troops are ready and 
equipped for combat. According to 
some estimates, only about 300,000 
men have been assigned to Eisen- 
hower’s armies thus far. 

The pact nations are planning to 
have at least three times that number 
of men under Eisenhower’s command 
by 1953. However, American help is 
needed to equip these armed forces, 
NATO officials declare. 

Besides the tasks of raising and 
arming military forces, the North 
Atlantic defense plans involve a num- 
ber of other difficult problems. For 
one thing, a heavy financial burden is 
placed on all the countries taking 
part. The high cost of rearming is 
lowering living standards in some of 
the pact nations. This burden, how- 
ever, is lightened by U. S. aid. 

One of the big issues now being dis- 
cussed by the NATO members is this: 
Should the Atlantic defense system 
be limited to the present 12 members 
or should it be extended to include 
other nations? The United States and 
some other pact countries want Greece 
and Turkey to be admitted as defense 
partners. Both lands, it is argued, 
strongly oppose the Communist men- 
ace at home and in their foreign poli- 
cies. Moreover, Turkey, with almost 
half a million men under arms, and 
Greece, with some 125,000 troops in 
readiness, are strong and necessary 
bulwarks against possible Soviet ag- 
gression. 

Some nations, however, are opposed 
to this move. Belgium, Norway, and 
others point out: (1) The two Medi- 
terranean lands are far away from 
the Atlantic “community of nations,” 
and would be hard to defend in case 
of a Russian attack. (2) We must 
first build up the military power of 


the present NATO members before 
new nations can be brought into the 
defense plan. 

Another serious issue connected 
with the defense in the North At- 
lantic area concerns the role of west- 
ern Germany. Since that land actu- 
ally adjoins Russian-occupied terri- 
tory, it would immediately become a 
battleground in case of war. If west- 
ern Germany were taken into partner- 
ship with the NATO countries, she 
could eventually make a big contribu- 
tion to the total military strength. 

It is hard to determine, however, 
what part Germany might play if war 
were to break out between Russia and 
western Europe. There are many 
Germans who would like to join the 
war against the Soviet Union if such 
a conflict should come. Other Ger- 
mans—and there are many of these, 
too—are anxious to keep their coun- 
try out of the destruction of another 
war. They insist that they should 
maintain a neutral position. 

The nations which fought Germany 
in the recent war are also divided on 
the German question. Many people 
in these countries think it extremely 
important to have western Germany on 
their side in case of a Russian war. 
Others, with an eye on recent his- 
tory, insist that Germany should not 
be heavily armed again. Moreover, 
Russia has warned the western na- 
tions that if they arm Germany the 
“peace of Europe will be threatened.” 
The entire German problem will re- 
quire a great deal of further study 
and discussion by officials of the 12 
NATO countries. 

Still another question troubling the 
NATO military chiefs is the problem 
of sea commands. For a number of 
months now, officials of the treaty 
nations have held discussions on who 
should head the Atlantic and the Med- 
iterranean navies. A number of na- 
tions, including the U. S., feel that 
the vital Mediterranean fleets should 
be headed by an American admiral. 
Britain, on the other hand, argues 
in favor of a British sea leader. 

The differences over the choice of 
a commander in the Mediterranean 
have reopened the issue of who is to 
be supreme naval chief of the NATO 
fleets. Some months ago, the pact 


nations almost completed arrange- 
ments to put Admiral William Fech- 
teler, commander-in-chief of the U. S. 
Atlantic fleet, in supreme charge of 
their navies. At the same time, it 
was assumed that a British admiral 
would head the Mediterranean ships. 
Since these proposals were not ap- 
proved by all NATO nations, they did 
not become effective. These issues, 
too, must be decided in the weeks 
ahead. 

Citizens within the 12 NATO coun- 
tries, meanwhile, are somewhat di- 
vided in their views of the North 
Atlantic defense program. Some of 
them feel the alliance is the best pos- 
sible hope for peace—or for victory 
if war comes. Russia is much less 
likely to attack Europe, they say, if 
she knows that a strong, united team 
of nations will oppose her. 

Officials of the Truman administra- 
tion support this view. They- feel 
that the mutual defense arrangement 
is the soundest way of building anti- 
communist strength in the North At- 
lantic area. For that reason, admin- 
istration leaders are strongly support- 
ting President Truman’s program for 
sending military aid to the NATO 
countries. 

Other citizens contend that a strong 
alliance of nations on the Soviet 
Union’s “doorstep” may provoke the 
Russians into starting a war. The 
USSR may become afraid that other 
nations are trying to encircle and 
crush her, and she may fight these 
countries as a result of this fear, these 
people argue. 

Moreover, some Americans feel the 
Atlantic defense program is too costly 
and that it is a “hopeless” undertak- 
ing. They take this position: “It is 
not possible to make the European 
military forces strong enough so that 
they can effectively resist Russia’s 
powerful army. 

“Our best hope is to spend all our 
available funds to build a powerful 
armed force of our own—one that will 
ward off attacks against us, and that 
can strike destructive blows against 
the enemy.” 

These and other views are now be- 
ing discussed as Congress studies 
President Truman’s seven-billion-dol- 
lar military aid program. 
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“Total War and Co-existence,” 
three columns by Walter Lippmann 
in the Washington Post. 


In a total war between the Soviet 
orbit the western nations, the 
Russian Empire and government 
would be demolished. Europe would 
sink into anarchy, and North America, 
but weary, would be in 
danger of losing its freedoms and its 
way of life. In other words, the 
United States could win a military 
victory over Russia in a war, but we 
would not sufficient 
restore peace or to rebuild a devastated 
world. 

Instead of being a war to end war, 
a new conflict would be endless. One 
of the characteristics of the wars in 
this century is that they have become 
increasingly destructive and more and 
more hopelessly indecisive. 

I do not, of course, regard a total 
war as inevitable. I do think, how- 
ever, that we are being sucked into 
conflicts which may enlarge the strug- 
gle into an all-out war—umnless a set- 
tlement is reached between the Soviet 
Union and the western nations. 

When I speak of a settlement, I 
mean the fixing of boundaries between 
their world and ours—the frontiers 
to be defended by armaments. Both 
sides might then agree to permit some 
trade between their citizens. 

Such a settlement would, in effect, 
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be a military one in which the two 
groups of nations recognize the limits 
of their military power and under- 
stand the consequences of war. Actu- 
ally, communism is being spread pri- 
marily by Russia’s war power and 
the Soviet Army. 

That being the case, the issue is re- 
duced to how much territory is to re- 
main under the military control of the 
Soviet government. The question is 
not what the Communists believe or 
what they conspire to do. The ques- 
tion is where the Soviet Army is to 
be, where it is allowed to go, and where 
it is not allowed to go. That is 
the question that will have to be an- 
swered either by negotiation or by 
a war. 

A settlement with Russia 
therefore, involve land areas. 
basic issue between the Soviet Union 
and the western countries can be de- 
fined in terms of the territories that 
are in dispute. The ideological strug- 
gle between the two groups of nations 
may be global and universal. But the 
diplomatic and military conflict with 
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RUSSIANS are curious about the West. Do the workers here hope for real freedom? 


the Soviet government is over particu- 
lar cot 


“The £ 
Vilém Be 


Man in the Street,” by 
ard, Yale Review. 


I lived in the Soviet Union from 
1939 to 1945, and I spent most of my 
time among ordinary Russians from 
various walks of life, both in the 
country and in the towns. 

Almost always, the questions and 
comments of the Russian 
showed an astonishing lack of under- 
standing of what is going on outside 
the their The 
average citizen can hardly 
life is like in the 


people 


borders of country. 
Russian 
what 
western nations. 

One thing that surprised me, dur- 
ing my stay in Russia, was that many 
of the Soviet intelligentsia have a 
great deal of admiration for the 
achievements of the western nations. 
In the light of this attitude, it is 
not difficult to understand the reasons 
for the present Soviet propaganda 
campaign against “decadent” western 
science, culture, and ideas. It is the 
government’s self-defense against the 
growing tendency among better-edu- 
cated Russians to accept western val- 
ues in certain fields in preference to 
the values promoted by the Soviet 
Union. 

The average Russian individual, I 
found, is almost completely disinter- 
ested in Communist theory. The prop- 
aganda efforts of the government have 
somehow failed to leave their imprint 
on the everyday life of the people. The 
propaganda is too monotonous—it 
tends to create indifference rather than 
allegiance to Communist doctrines. 

Moreover, the Soviet people never 
stopped talking and grumbling about 
their living conditions. All members 
of Russia’s society, including the privi- 
leged Communist Party members, 
complained to me about their land’s 
living conditions. 

What the ordinary worker resents 
most is the almost unlimited power 
of his superiors to order him from 
one place to another. When told to 
go to a certain village or city, the 
worker has no right to question the 
decision—he simply goes. The main 
hopes he and other Russians have are 
to be ordered about less frequently, 
and to be allowed to live quietly and 
decently with their neighbors. 
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“Bre We Losing India?” by David 
Lilienthal, Collier's. 


Are we facing the same fate in 
India that overtook us in China? Will 


India become communistic and turn 
against us as China did a few years 
ago? Will all of Asia then turn 
the United States? 

questions important to 
us today because we are witnessing 
what may be the beginning of the 
end of friendly relations with India. 
If we have in 
China, all hope for us on the continent 


against 


These are 


lose in India, as we 
of Asia is gone. 

Americans have always been in 
sympathy with India’s effort to 
Britain 
improve her conditions of life. The 
Indo-Pakistan dotted 
with privately financed American mis- 
sions, schools, colleges, medical centers 
and hospitals—all evidence of 
good will toward India. 


be- 


come independent of and to 
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I believe that now we can do things 
which will keep India friendly toward 
us. Our general, seems 
plain: to encourage and aid Prime 
Minister Nehru and his people in the 
development of a modern nation. This 
is a long-range course, quite apart 
from providing grain to avert a ter- 
rible famine. 

It seems to me that America, directly 
or through the United Nations, should 
be prepared to offer the Indians ma- 
chinery, agricultural 
perts and seeds, physicians and medi- 
cal supplies. We should offer to train 
their young people, and our business- 
men should help the Indians put up 
factories. 

This program need not and should 
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“Vacation Vandals,” by Annette 


Richards, The Survey. 
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In public parks and recreation 
throughout the nation, vacationers not 
only leave debris behind them, but 
they actually property. In 
the Wasatch National Forest someone 
ripped the metal tops from the fresh 
concrete of five fireplace grills less 
than 12 hours after they were finished. 
A recreation area in the Santa Fe 
National Forest had to be closed tem- 
porarily because vandals deliberately 


areas 


destroy 


contaminated the water supply. 

The Park Service estimates that the 
cost of removing papers, bottles and 
other litter thrown from cars along 
park roads is far more than $25,000 
Of course, this does not in- 
clude the campground cleanup, or the 


damage 


a year. 


done property and park 
facilities 

How can this destruction of public 
property be stopped? ut 
is to 


One solution 


increase the number of police 


That 


Service 


officers in the parks and forests 
takes which the 
does not have. 

The long-range hope is in education. 
These parks belong to us all. 


money Park 


There 
are at least three specific things that 
can do to safeguard the 
natural beauty of our parks and for- 
ests when we visit them. 

1. Each person can be responsible 
for his own good behavior. 

2. We can keep an eye on 
If we individual or a group 
of people misusing public facilities, 
we should ask them to stop and notify 
a forest ranger if they refuse to do so. 

3. Try to teach fellow-vacationers, 
especially young people, to respect the 
nation’s magnificent and beautiful 
property. 
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The Story of the Week 


Truce Talks on Korea 


Negotiations for an end to the 
Korean war are scheduled to begin this 
week. After Russia, about two weeks 
ago, suggested that peace terms might 
be arranged, the UN allies carefully 
sounded out Soviet representatives in 
talks in Moscow and at United Nations 
headquarters in New York. Every step 
was carefully considered as western 
officials studied the Russian peace pro- 
posals, for they knew that Russia was 
capable of upsetting all negotiations— 
as she frequently has done in the past. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
made clear that an end of the war at 
the 38th parallel in Korea would be 
acceptable. That would restore Korea 
to its prewar position—with Commu- 
nist North Korea above the parallel 
and the Republic of South Korea below 
it. The UN, in Mr. Acheson’s view, 
would thereby have accomplished its 
objective—to prevent the taking of 
new territory by Communist aggres- 
sors. 

Mr. Acheson noted that a truce, no 
matter how arranged, involved risk 
that had to be taken. Risk would 
exist, he said, even if Chinese forces 
in Korea withdrew to Manchuria and 
promised to stay there. The Chinese 
might try aggression again. The job, 
he said, would be to convince Com- 
munist China and Soviet Russia that 
any new aggression in Korea would 
be a “very grave step” which could 
lead to world war. Acheson favored 
a gradual withdrawal of all troops 
from Korea as part of a truce arrange- 
ment. 


lran’s Oil Crisis 


Iran’s decision to establish govern- 
ment ownership of the British-oper- 
ated Anglo-Iranian Oil Company’s 
wells was still the cause of serious 
crisis in the Middle East early last 
week. The situation may have been 
improved by the time these words are 
being read, for the United States, 
Great Britain, and Iran have been 
seeking a settlement of the dispute. 

Latest developments at press time 
were: (1) Iran refused to accept a 
British offer of a greater share of 
profits from the wells. (2) The Brit- 
ish shut down production in Iran and 
began the withdrawal of their techni- 
cians. (3) Britain decided that no 
military action would be taken against 
Iran, unless danger to British na- 
tionals required that troops go to their 
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These orphans, cared for by American GI's, seem to be 


enjoying themselves at their Pusan home—even if the sounds are not symphonic 


by any means. 


aid. This decision was in part at the 
urging of the United States, which 
feared fighting in Iran might set off a 
new world war. (4) Britain studied 
a plan for economic warfare against 
Iran, hoping to force new negotiations 
by cutting off Iranian trade. (5) 
Iran protested to neighboring Iraq for 
permitting a British cruiser to enter 
Iraqi waters near the Iranian oil fields. 
This, said Iran, was a violation of an 
Iranian-Iraqi friendship pact. 

It appeared that Iran still hoped for 
United States support of its nationali- 
zation of the oil wells. Iranian Pre- 
mier Mohammed Mossadegh said as 
much in a letter to President Truman. 
The letter seemed to bear out a belief 
in Iran that we would supply Ameri- 
can technicians to run the wells, de- 
spite U. S. statements to the contrary. 
The Iranian belief was that we would 
not risk letting Russian technicians 
get their hands on the wells. 


TV Survey 


What effects has television had on 
the nation’s reading habits? Has the 
TV screen taken the place of books, 
magazines and newspapers in our 
search for knowledge and entertain- 
ment? The answers to these and other 
questions were recently sought by a 
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New York Times survey group in a 
nation-wide study of how video af- 
fects our daily lives. 

Here, in brief, are some of the find- 
ings of the newspaper researchers: 

The reading of books has_ not 
dropped, as is widely believed, as a 
result of the recent nation-wide 
growth of television. In fact, some 
public libraries are reporting a boost 
in their book and magazine circula- 
tions. Moreover, most libraries say 
that children are reading more, not 
fewer, books, since video has become 
popular. 

The sale of newspapers has remained 
about the same or even increased, 
within recent months, in cities that 
have television broadcasts. Maga- 
zines, too, are enjoying gains over last 
year’s circulations. 

Though a number of book publishers 
report lower book sales this year than 
last, they feel the reasons for the drop 
are caused by high living costs and 
other reasons. Few booksellers blame 
television for the drop in their sales, 
according to the Times survey. 


Psychological Battle 


America is taking the offensive in 
the “war of ideas” between this coun- 
try and Soviet Russia. President 
Truman recently set up a psychologi- 
cal strategy board which will plan and 
direct a program to win friends for 
the United States throughout the 
world. The new government agency 
is headed by Gordon Gray, former 
Secretary of the Army. 

The board will have the task of 
bringing together and strengthening 
America’s efforts to wage psychologi- 
cal warfare. Here are a few of the 
ways in which we are carrying on this 
struggle: 

U. S. representatives overseas com- 
bat Communist propaganda by dis- 
tributing millions of leaflets and pam- 
phlets about life in America. 

Secret friénds of this country who 
live in lands behind the Iron Curtain 
are given help and encouragement. 

The Voice of America radio network 
carries our message in 45 different 
languages to free nations and Commu- 


nist-dominated lands. (The “Voice” 
is our best-known weapon in the war 
of ideas.) 

These information programs are 
aimed at strengthening the will of peo- 
ple in democratic countries to resist 
further Red aggression. The pro- 
grams are also intended to undermine 
Communist governments by telling the 
Moscow-dominated peoples what 
mocracy could mean for them. 

Psychological warfare was used ef- 
fectively during World War II. For 
instance, the allies helped weaken 
enemy morale by means of radio broad- 
casts giving the German and Japanese 
people the true facts about the military 
defeats which we had inflicted on their 
forces. 


de- 


Fight Against Disease 


School children in the Philippines 
can look forward to better health serv- 
ice in the years to come, thanks to 
U. S. help. The Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, a government 
agency which directs programs of aid 
to other lands, is about to start a five- 
year plan to improve the health of 
some five million school children of 
the island nation. 

The ECA health project will get 
under way next fall when the school 
year opens. Medical and dental sup- 
plies, trucks and special mobile health 
units, and other articles are now 
being made ready for the five-year 
campaign to cut down on the high dis- 
ease rates in the Philippines. (Ac- 
cording to health surveys, as many as 
9 out of 10 school-age children are 
infected by illnesses in the island 
republic!) 
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GORDON GRAY is head of a new board 
appointed by President Truman to plan 
our “war of ideas” 


Though some money to pay for the 
health plan comes from ECA funds, 
the Philippine government will con- 
tribute much of the money needed to 
fight disease in the country. Even the 
school children will help the health 
campaign by contributing 25 cents 
each to insure the program’s success. 


Air Raid Tests 


Planes of the U. S. Army, Navy, and 
Air Force recently took part in mock 
bombing raids on this country to test 
America’s defenses against enemy air 
attacks that might come in a possible 
future war. 

During the three-day exercise, 
“enemy” bombers flew in over the 
Great Lakes and the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans. Military defense units 
swung into action to drive off the at- 
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enemy territory. 


1,350 feet long, and use jet engines to reach a speed of 300 miles an hour. 


tackers. Radar stations gave warn- 
ing as the bombers approached, and 
speedy, jet-propelled interceptor planes 
zoomed up to head off the invaders. 

More than 200,000 civilian volun- 
teers, serving as plane spotters, aided 
the military forces in locating and 
tracking down the attacking planes. 
The volunteers, who were stationed at 
ground observation posts across the 
nation, telephoned in reports on the 
kind of aircraft they saw and the di- 
rection in which the planes were 
headed. 

In spite of the fact that several 
bombers were “destroyed” during the 
mock raids, some attacking planes were 
able to get through our defenses. Re- 
sults of the exercise indicated that a 
great deal can be done to improve our 
present defense setup, even if we can 
never be completely secure from air 
attack. 


Displaced Persons 


The International Refugee Organi- 
zation is almost finished with its task 
of helping World War II refugees build 
new lives for themselves. During the 
last three years, the special United 
Nations agency aided more than a mil- 
lion “displaced persons” (DP’s) to re- 
turn to their homelands or to settle 
in other countries. The organization 
also provided protection and care for 
an additional half-million refugees. 

The Second World War left millions 
of persons throughout Europe home- 
less. Many had fled their home coun- 
tries when those lands were invaded 
by enemy troops. Others were taken 
from their homes and forced to serve 
as slave laborers for the Nazis, or were 
put in concentration camps because of 
their political and religious beliefs. 

A great majority of these refugees 
returned home shortly after the war. 
Some did not want to go back, how- 
ever, because their native lands were 
under Communist rule, or because they 
were bitter about the treatment they 
had received from their own country- 
men. The International Refugee Or- 
ganization was established in 1948 to 
assist these remaining displaced per- 
sons, most of whom were seeking new 
homelands. 

Of all the nations taking part in the 
International Refugee Organization’s 


program, the United States admitted 
the largest number of displaced per- 
238,000 by the end of 1950. The 
second largest group of refugees went 
to Australia, which 
170,000. 
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Governor Dewey’s Trip 


New York’s Thomas E. 
Dewey recently began a 25,000-mile 
airplane trip to the Far East. Dewey, 
who was the Republican Party’s nomi- 
nee for President in 1944 and 1948, 
expects to visit most of the non-com- 
munist countries of the Orient. 

After his first stopover in Japan, the 
governor will fly to the Korean battle- 
front, and then visit Chiang Kai-shek 
on Formosa. Later stops will be made 
in Southeast Asia, Australia, and New 
Zealand. 

Governor Dewey says he is making 
the journey as a private citizen, not 
in an official capacity. 
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Dewey may be preparing 


is that Governor 
to take over 


the job of Secretary of State, in case 


rumor 


Dean Acheson should leave that office. 
On the other hand, President Truman 
has stated on that 
Acheson will remain as State Depart- 
ment head. 

A third possible reason for the trip 
is that the governor wants to promote 
a Pacific Pact among the nations bor- 
dering on the Pacific Ocean, similar 
to the North Atlantic Pact. Observers 
suggest he may later encourage other 
Republicans to support such an alliance 
in the Far East, after looking over the 
situation there. 
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Paper Shortage 


Newspaper publishers in the United 
States and Canada will give up some 
10,000 tons of newsprint to help keep 
the news flowing in other lands. This 
paper will be offered for sale to six 
European and Asiatic countries des- 
perately in need of it at the present 
time. 

During recent years, many foreign 
nations have suffered from a shortage 
of newsprint. In Denmark, for ex- 
ample, three newspapers had to close 
down this spring because of the scar- 
city and high cost of paper. Difficulty 
in obtaining newsprint has forced a 
large proportion of the world’s news- 
paper publishers to limit the size of 
their papers to eight pages a day. 

Newspaper owners in Europe and 
Asia consider the paper shortage to be 
a real threat to the freedom of the 
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Not to over-exercise 
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Shakespeare Festival 


This August, visitors from all over 
the nation will attend the colorful 
Shakespeare Festival at the small city 
of Ashland, Oregon. 

In 1935, Ashland began its career 
as one of America’s leading centers for 
staging William Shakespeare’s plays. 
In that year, a young drama instruc- 
tor at the local college persuaded civic 
groups to sponsor performances of 
“Twelfth Night” and “The Merchant 
of Venice.” The plays were so popular 
that the Shakespeare Festival became 
a regular civic project each summer. 

Amateur and professional actors 
from this country and overseas have 
recently been trying out for parts in 
this year’s Shakespearean dramas, 
which will be staged during 25 days 
in August. The plays require little 
scenery, but the actors wear brilliant 
costumes, made from pieces of gay- 
colored fabric donated by local citi- 
zens. Performances are held on a roof- 
less stage in the city park. 

The festival’s sponsors make every 
effort to recapture the spirit of the 
times in which Shakespeare lived, 350 
years ago. The stage was built to re- 
semble those used by the famous play- 
wright himself. In addition, pictur- 
esque pageants precede and follow the 
dramatic performances. 


The Army says it will no longer use 
the term “G.I.” when referring to its 
personnel. Henceforth, “G.I.’s” will 
be called “soldiers” in all Army publi- 
cations. Authorities on the American 
language think the slang term began 
in World War I as an abbreviation for 
“galvanized iron,” used in making 
Army cans and containers. The 
initials also stand for “General Issue” 
items, like soap and food. 
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Hearings End 


(Concluded from page 1) 


tions policy, and ignored orders to dis- 
continue such public statements. Army 
Chief of Staff General J. Lawton Col- 
lins testified at the hearing that Mac- 
Arthur last winter sent American 
troops to the Manchurian frontier in 
violation of a “clear-cut directive” to 
let South Koreans do the job. (It was 
in this phase of the war that portions 
of our forces had to fight their way 
out of a Communist trap.) Collins 
said MacArthur was removed for fear 
he would make “more serious viola- 
tions of policy.” 

MacArthur's reply was that he 
never had violated orders, although he 
favored a stronger policy in Korea. 
He said the Joint Chiefs once had sup- 
ported his policy by directive (which 
the Joint Chiefs said was merely an 
outline of a possible course if condi- 
tions required). As to the order on 
not sending troops to the Manchurian 
frontier, MacArthur’s aide said that 
the Joint Chiefs were fully informed 
and sent no orders to change the 
course that was followed. 

Comment: MacArthur and the in- 
vestigating senators generally agreed 
that Mr. Truman had the right under 
the Constitution to remove an officer. 
Many, however, feel that the method 
—by brief cable—was unnecessarily 
brusque; one group of senators is ex- 
pected to criticize Mr. Truman on this 
point in a report of the hearing. 

Korean war. How to beat the Com- 
munists was a point of bitter dispute. 

MacArthur argued that we should 
hasten an end to the conflict by (1) 
issuing an ultimatum to the Chinese 
Reds to agree to a cease-fire truce, 
or be at war with the UN; (2) if 
no cease fire were arranged, he then 
would hit Communist-Chinese terri- 
tory with the full power of our Air 
Force (which was confined to fighting 
in Korea), and use the Navy for block- 
ading the China mainland. He held 
that the administration’s way of fight- 
ing was one of softness at heavy cost 
in American lives. 

Secretary Marshall replied that di- 
rect attacks upon China would broaden 
the war and increase our casualties; 
he was not certain that bombing and 
naval blockade would defeat the Chi- 
nese Reds. He believed the policy of 
inflicting ‘terrific casualties” upon the 
enemy in Korea was most likely to 
create conditions for a negotiated 
truce. General Hoyt Vandenberg, Air 
Force Chief of Staff, argued that 
bombing Red China would “not be con- 
clusive” even if we knocked out all of 
“Manchuria and the principal cities of 
China.” 

Comment: A good many people feel 
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SECRETARY OF STATE Acheson in the Senate committee room before testifying on the ouster of General MacArthur 


now that the administration can argue 
that its course in Korea was the right 
one—if the recent Russian suggestion 
for a cease fire, or some other method, 
brings about a truce in the near future. 
If, however, the war drags on, many 
believe that popular opinion will de- 
mand a stronger course; in such an 
event, some of the MacArthur 
might be put into force. 

World War Il? Whether Soviet 
Russia would intervene directly—and 
thus start a world war—had an impor- 
tant bearing on the decision of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff not to bomb Red 
China. 

MacArthur thought that the Rus- 
sians would not intervene. He held 
that they lacked communications in 
Siberia for maintaining a steady sup- 
ply line from European Russia, and 
that Soviet forces in Siberia were large 
enough only for “defensive” purposes. 
If Russia did intervene, he thought it 
would be mostly with planes and sub- 
marines. He was ready to take the 
risk. 

General Vandenberg held, that we 
could not now take the risk that Rus- 
sia might come in, because our Air 
Force.is at present on a “shoestring” 
basis; it could handle China or Russia 
but not both at the same time; we will 
not overcome the lag in air power un- 
til about 1954. Secretary Marshall 
held that there was a “very real pos- 
sibility” Russia would intervene if we 
bombed Red China. General Bradley 
held that fighting China would start 
“the wrong war, at the wrong place, 
at the wrong time, and with the wrong 
enemy,” even if Russia did not come 
in; it would tie down additional forces, 
which we must keep ready for defenses 
in other areas of the world—if Russia 
does start a world war. 

Allies? The question of the value 
of our allies figured in the hearing. 

MacArthur held that we should 
bomb Red China even if our allies 
objected. He hoped they “would see 
the wisdom” of his plan, but he would 
have us do the job “alone, if neces- 
sary.” It was advantageous to have 
allies, the general said, and “we have 
plenty of allies, but the numbers of 


ideas 


them do not contribute in the same 
generous and noble way in which we 
do.” 

Secretary Acheson replied that the 
MacArthur program would risk break- 
ing up the anti-communist alliances 
we have with other nations, and that 
fighting in Korea alone would not win 
the war there. The Secretary de- 
clared that our allies were ready to 
“take all the sufferings if they must” 
in a new world war, but they do not 
want conflict to fall upon them unnec- 
essarily. Secretary Marshall asserted 
that following MacArthur would al- 
most certainly “lose us the coopera- 
tion of our allies,” with whom “we 
are intimately associated in the effort 
to build up a defense that will have 
some body to it.” 

China Issue. China’s position in 
world affairs was discussed at length. 

MacArthur said that Chiang Kai- 
shek had about 500,000 Nationalist 
troops on Formosa Island, which could 
be used in fighting communism in the 
Far East; that the troops lacked artil- 
lery and other equipment, but could 
be in good shape within four months 
if given American aid; that Formosa 
by no means should be allowed to fall 
to the Communist Chinese. Secretary 
Marshall held that the Nationalist 
troops were needed on Formosa for 
its defense; we do not intend, he added, 
to let the Reds take Formosa. 

Patrick Hurley, former Ambassador 
to China, went into the loss of the 
China mainland to the Communists. 
The Yalta pact of 1945, granting con- 
cessions in China to Russia, was “im- 
moral and cowardly,” Hurley argued; 
he charged that the State Department 
has spent five years “appeasing”’ com- 
munism in Asia. Vice Admiral Oscar 
Badger, former Far East naval officer, 
asserted that the Communists won in 
China because we failed to send enough 
arms to Chiang in 1948. 

Secretary Acheson bore the brunt 
of defending our China policy. He 
said that the Yalta grants to Russia 
were then justified, because we were 
at war with Japan and wanted Rus- 
sian help; that Chiang himself ap- 
proved the Yalta agreement, believing 


that it would insure a return of Man- 
churia to Nationalist (instead of Com- 
munist) control; and, quoting Ameri- 
can military reports from China at the 
time, that Chiang’s loss of his country 
was due not to lack of American sup- 
plies but to “the world’s worst leader- 
ship and many other morale-destroying 
factors that led to a complete loss of 
the will to fight.” 

Comment: It was during the hear- 
ing that the Administration made 
known that an enlarged military mis- 
sion was being sent to Formosa to 
advise Chiang on strengthening de- 
fenses of Formosa. Secretary Ache- 
son also said that we would work to 
keep Communist China out of the 
United Nations. He said we might 
use the veto to bar the Reds from the 
UN, if the International Court of Jus- 
tice held that we could do so under 
UN Charter rules, 

The future. The hearing has not 
settled the issues at stake. Public 
opinion is still divided. General Mac- 
Arthur declined an invitation to make 
a second appearance at the hearing, 
declaring that “the full facts” of his 
dismissal have not yet been made 
known because Mr. Truman silenced 
“pertinent witnesses as to his own 
part in the action.” Consequently, it 
may be expected that the “MacArthur 
episode” will figure prominently in 
political debate for some time to come 
—as both Republicans and Democrats 
set out to win support from the peo- 
ple in next year’s Presidential election. 

President Truman called for a 
united nation as the hearings ended. 
There ought, he declared, “to be no 
Democrats and no Republicans in the 
field of foreign policy.” The New 
York Times editorially said the appeal 
was a “worthy aspiration, but if issues 
of foreign policy seem useful as vote 
getters, they will be so used. What 
we have to hope for is that something 
like the patriotic spirit of the late 
Senator Vandenberg (Republican 
sponsor of bipartisan cooperation with 
the Democrats) will get into the dis- 
cussions and that the great debate will 
not be conducted in an atmosphere of 
jealousy and vindictiveness.” 
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ENATOR Richard Russell, head of 

the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, is finishing one of the tough- 
est assignments in the nation’s capi- 
tal. it his committee that in- 
vestigated the controversial 
leading to the dismissal of 
Douglas MacArthur. 

For almost nine long weeks, the 
Georgia Senator directed the Senate 
inquiry. Though Russell is a Demo- 
crat, Republicans and his own party 
members alike have praised him for 
his fairness in conducting the hear- 
ings. 

Born 53 years ago’in the small town 
of Winder, Georgia, Russell had the 
boyhood ambition to become a 
dier. He eagerly listened to the tales 
of adventure and war told him by 
men who fought for the South in the 
Civil War. He often re-enacted the 
battles described to him by veterans 
of the conflict. 

Though Russell attended the Gor- 
don Military Institute in Georgia for 
a time, his boyhood zeal to become 
a soldier was soon overcome by an 
even more burning desire to hold 
public office. When he visited his 
state’s capital with his father, who 
later became Chief Justice of Georgia’s 
Supreme Court, the tall, lanky Geor- 
gian decided then and there that he 
wanted to be a political leader. 

In preparation for public office, Rus- 
sell studied law at the University of 
Georgia. 3efore entering politics, 
however, he briefly practiced law. He 
was elected to the state Assembly in 
1921 in his first try for an elective 
office. 

After serving 10 years in the legis- 
lature, where he held the post of 
Speaker of the Assembly for four 
years, Russell was elected governor of 
his state. When he took his new of- 
fice in 1931, he was not yet 34 years 
old—the youngest Chief Executive 
ever chosen in Georgia up to that 
time. 

Russell became very popular with 
the voters of his state. He built up 
a reputation as an orator who “spoke 
to the people.” His widespread sup- 
port from the citizens of Georgia put 
him in the United States Senate in 
1933, and has kept him there ever 
since. 

Senator Russell’s early military 
training and his great interest in the 
armed forces have been put to good 
use in the recent hearings. His 
broad knowledge of military matters 
helped him a great deal in the diffi- 
cult job of heading the Senate in- 
quiry in which many top Armed Forces 
officials testified. 
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A BALLOON goes aloft to collect information for the weatherman 


SERVING THE NATION 





U. S. Weather Bureau 


(This is the seventh in a series of 


special features about government 
agencies which serve the nation in un- 


usual ways.) 


N George Washington’s time, no 

one could predict scientifically what 
the weather would be like from one 
day to the next. It was not until the 
middle of the last century that 
meteorology—the science dealing with 
weather—was developed to the point 
where fairly reliable weather predic- 
tions became possible. 

In 1870, Congress set up a national 
weather service which was later to 
become the U. S. Weather Bureau. 
Nowadays the bureau forecasts to- 
morrow’s weather—and it is correct 
about 9 times ouf of 10. 

The Weather Bureau, now a part 
of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, maintains or supervises more 
than 10 thousand weather stations of 
all sizes and types. Trained mete- 
orologists—weathermen—operate the 
few hundred largest stations. These 
are usually located in cities or at air- 
ports. 

Smaller stations are on farms, along 
river banks, and at other locations 
scattered across the nation. Most of 
the small stations are operated by 
part-time, unpaid volunteers. These 
people help Uncle Sam by keeping 
records of certain weather conditions 
in the vicinity of their homes. Usually 
they take daily readings of a few 
simple instruments that measure such 
things as temperature, rainfall, or 
water-levels in rivers. 

Each year the Weather Bureau re- 
ceives from 10 to 15 million weather 
reports. These reports come from 
weather stations in the U. S., from 
ships*at sea, and from the nations 
which exchange weather information 
with this country. Some of the re- 
ports are based on instrument read- 
ings made on the ground; others re- 
quire sending balloons into the air, 
with instruments attached to them. 

When the reports are to be used for 
making forecasts, they are usually ra- 
dioed or telegraphed to Weather Bu- 
reau headquarters in Washington and 
regional offices of the bureau through- 
out the country. There the reports 
are analyzed and interpreted. From 


‘ably 
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thus the 
the and 
weather maps which it issues daily. 

In addition to making forecasts and 
maps, the bureau also compiles monthly 
and yearly records of past weather. 
These records make it possible to get 
an over-all picture of the climate in 
an area. Such old weather records 
are used in many ways. If a state is 
looking for a good place to build a 
reservoir, for example, it will prob- 
need Weather Bureau records 
showing where rainfall has _ been 
heaviest in the past. 

Some industries depend so much on 
the Weather Bureau that they would 
lose millions of dollars each year if 
they did not have its forecasts. Rail- 
roads, for instance, rely on tempera- 
ture forecasts to warn them if a hot 
spell is coming, so that they can re- 
frigerate meats or other types of 
freight that might spoil in warm 
weather. 

Farmers and airplane pilots are 
just two of the many groups that 
benefit from the Weather Bureau’s 
special services. For example, the 
Bureau’s Fruit-Frost Service issues 
special bulletins for fruit growers, 
warning them when temperatures are 
expected to fall low enough to damage 
the fruit crop. With this advance 
warning, the farmers can build fires 
in their orchards to keep the fruit 
warm, or harvest the crop early. 

Airline and military pilots receive 
special forecasts on the weather con- 
ditions they can expect to meet on a 
given flight. If storms or other dan- 
gerous weather developments should 
suddenly arise during the flight, in- 
structions are radioed to the pilots, 
telling them how to avoid the bad 
flying weather. 

In addition, the Weather Bureau 
saves lives and property each year 
by warning people that emergencies, 
such as floods and hurricanes, are 
about to develop. 

Recently a number of attempts have 
been made to produce rain artificially 
by sprinkling rain clouds with certain 
chemicals. Most meteorologists do not 
believe this method is practical for 
making rain on a large scale, but the 
Weather Bureau is keeping a close 
watch on these experiments. 
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Study Guide 


MacArthur 


1. Why did President 
General MacArthur, and what reply to 
the President’s charges did the general 
make? 

2. Give the arguments for and against 
the MacArthur plan for fighting the war 
in Korea, 

3. What were the risks that the Ad- 
ministration felt were involved, if Mac- 
Arthur’s plan were followed? How did 
the general view these risks? 

4. Tell how MacArthur felt with re- 
gard to our allies, and give the views on 
this question held by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

5. Outline the arguments, pro and con, 
given during the hearings on the ques- 
tion of why the Chinese mainland fell 
under Communist control. 

6. Tell what General MacArthur felt 
about the use of Chiang Kai-shek’s troops 
in the fight against communism. 

7. What changes in Administration 
policy developed during the hearing? 











Truman dismiss 


Discussion 


Mr. Truman 
ing General 


1. Do you believe 
justified in dism’s 
Arthur? Give your reasons. 

2. Debate the issue of whether the 
MacArthur program or that of the Presi- 
dent is the one we ought to follow. State 
why you support one side or the other. 


NATO Arms Aid 


1. Explain the reasons why 12 free 
nations set up the NATO defense system. 
Who are members of the pact? 

2. How does the Atlantic defense 
agreement make it impossible for Russia 
to “divide and conquer” the western 
nations? 

3. Why does President Truman feel 
the Atlantic pact countries must get 
seven million dollars in military aid this 
year? 

4. Who is responsible for training and 
uniting NATO’s fighting forces? 

5. What steps are now being taken to 
organize the NATO forces into a strong 
fighting unit? 

6. Describe some of the issues that 
now confront Atlantic treaty nations. 

Discussion 


1. Do you, or do you not, believe that 
we should increase our military aid to 
the NATO countries? Explain. 

2. Do you agree with President Tru- 
man when he says that the North Atlan- 
tie defense program is the best way to 
build up anti-Communist strength among 
the western nations? Give reasons. 


was 


Mac- 


Miscellaneous 


1. What does Secretary Acheson say 
about the recent proposals for peace in 
Korea? 

2. For what purpose was the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization estab- 
lished? 

3. What are some possible reasons for 
Governor Dewey’s trip to the Far East? 

4. Briefly describe some recent develop- 
ments in the crisis over Iran’s oil. 

5. What effect, if any, has television 
had on the reading habits of Americans, 
according to a study made by the New 
York Times? 

6. How does the Weather Bureau 
gather the information used in making 
weather forecasts? 

7. Tell briefly something about the 
land and climate of Greece, and the 
natural resources the country has. 

8. Explain the Greek system of gov- 
ernment and list some of its faults. 
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Greece—Soon to Be an Atlantic Ally? 


WORRIED Greece is seeking new 
guarantees of help from us and 
our allies if a new war begins. 

There is good reason for Greece to 
worry. She is a poor Balkan land with 
Russian-communized Bulgaria and Al- 
bania as unfriendly neighbors. There 
are sometimes incidents at the fron- 
tiers with the neighbors, and those 
incidents could one day be the start 
of a full-scale Communist attack upon 
Greece. 

The dispute between Iran and Great 
Britain over ownership of Iranian oil 
wells also is a cause for concern. If 
the Iranian dispute should set off fight- 
ing in the Middle East, Greece might 
be involved. 

Greece’s army is tough, but small; 
alone, it almost certainly could not de- 
fend the country. So Greece is press- 
ing for closer ties with the western 
nations in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Greece wants to join 
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IN GREECE, children draw water deem 


a well amidst ancient ruins 


NATO, and negotiations on this ques- 
tion are now under way. 

THE LAND. With an area of about 
50,000 square miles—including a num- 
ber of islands, Greece is slightly larger 
than New York State. Most of the 
land is mountainous, with the elevation 
ranging from 9,754 feet down to sea 
level. The coastal regions are made 
up of plains. Many gulfs and bays 
cut deep into the land from the Aegean 
and Mediterranean Seas. Rivers, how- 
ever, are of little value for navigation; 
they are rushing torrents in spring 
and often dry up in summer. Winters 
in the mountains are long and hard. 
Climate in the plains regions is tem- 
perate, with short winters often with- 
out snow, and with hot summers mod- 
erated by sea breezes and winds from 
the mountains. 

RESOURCES. Greece has large stores 
of lignite, which have been little de- 
veloped. Lead, iron ore, bauxite, silver, 
nickel, and chromite are found in com- 
paratively small quantities. The coun- 
try is famous for its white and colored 
marble. The soil is thin and must be 
cultivated ‘with great care. 

PEOPLE. Toughness is the word for 
almost all of the seven and a half mil- 
lion Greeks. They have to be tough 
to live on their impoverished land. 
Food never was bountiful, except for 
a few very rith families. During 
World War II and afterwards, many 
thousands starved. Today conditions 


are better, but they are still far from 
good. A soldier who lives on bread, 
soup, and olives eats better than do 
many of the farmers and city workers. 
A laborer who may earn $1.50 a day 
must pay 10 cents and more for a loaf 
of bread. Housing is poor in both 
country and town, although improve- 
ments are being made. 

EDUCATION. Education is compul- 
sory between the ages of 7 and 12. 
The law is not always erforced, how- 
ever, especially in secluded mountain 
districts. The country has about 9,000 
elementary schools, 400 secondary 
schools, and universities at Athens and 
Salonika. About a million students at- 
tend the various schools. Because of 
laxity enforcement and wartime up- 
sets of the educational system, many 
Greeks cannot read and write. 

INDUSTRY. Olive oil, cheese, ciga- 
rettes, textiles, chemicals, wine, and 
marble are the chief products. The 
development of large-scale manufac- 
turing has been blocked by lack of coal 
and money. With about 400 million 
dollars of American economic aid, in- 
dustrial production has been brought 
to a higher level than before the war. 
A number of new industries have been 
built. It is unlikely, however, that 
Greece will be a highly-industrialized 
nation for many years to come. 

AGRICULTURE. Only about 20 per 
cent of Greek land is arable, yet 75 
per cent of the population earns a 
meager existence by farming. A large 
part of the acreage is in wheat, barley, 
and corn. There are also olive trees, 
vineyards, fields of tobacco, and groves 
of orange, fig, lemon, and other fruit 
trees. Goats and sheep are raised. 
Drainage of swamps and irrigation 
are making new land available, but not 
enough to feed the nation. 

WORLD TRADE. Tobacco, olive oil, 
and currants are main Greek exports, 
and they go chiefly to Great Britain, 
Italy, and the United States. The 
exports are not nearly enough to pay 
for food, clothing, and manufactured 
goods that must be imported—mostly 
from the United States. At present, 
Greek exports pay for barely half of 
her imports. One reason is that the 
merchant fleet, upon which the coun- 
try counted for a good part of its 
income in trade, was largely destroyed 
during the war; it is being rebuilt 
slowly. Too, the rearmament program 
is cutting into efforts to increase pro- 
duction for export. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS. Foreign policy 
is geared to close relations with the 
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ELDERLY SHEPHERD in Greece 
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GREECE occupies a 
United States, from whom Greece re- 
ceives extensive economic and military 
aid and upon whom she counts most 
for help if world war develops. 
lations also are close with Great Brit- 
ain, but than before 1947 
when Britain had to abandon its pro- 
gram of military aid to Greece. Gov- 
ernment policy is strongly against Rus- 
sian communism, which very nearly 
was imposed on the country by guer- 
rilla rebellion after World War II. 

DEFENSES. Greece now has an army 
of about 135,000 men, trained in part 
by American officers and supplied with 
American weapons at a cost of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. An 
American military mission continues 
to advise the Greeks. The army prob- 
ably can handle raids by Communist- 
Greek guerrillas, some thousands of 
whom are hiding in Albania and Bul- 
garia. The Greeks might put up a 
good fight if Bulgarian and Albanian 
fighters joined to invade Greece. 

In a war that also might involve 
Russia, however, Greece alone almost 
certainly could not keep up resistance 
for any length of time. It is the fear 
of being alone that is prompting 
Greece (with Turkey) to press for 
membership in the Atlantic defense 
organization now. The United States 
favors admitting Greece to NATO. 
Other NATO nations oppose the idea. 
Britain, for example, feels that Greece 
(and Turkey) are too far away’ from 
the Atlantic countries to be included 
in the NATO-defense group. Britain 
wants ‘very much to avoid a pledge 
to Greece that might involve sending 
western European troops into the 
Balkan area. Britain is fearful, too, 
that American military aid would be 
spread too thin if too many nations 
were iaken into NATO. 

However, the critical situation in 
Iran may change British views. Also, 
it seems likely that American military 
leaders will work out some sort of 
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defense guarantee satisfactory to the 
Greeks and to our western allies. 

GOVERNMENT. The government of 
Greece has been a difficult problem 
with which the United States has had 
to deal since 1947. Technically, it is 
a constitutional monarchy headed by 
a king, with government carried on 
by a prime minister and a cabinet 
subject to the national legislature. 
However, Greek governments are 
unstable and often autocratic. Worse, 
Americans working in Greece feel, 
they are inefficient. American advisers 
have given some assistance in trying 
to put Greek affairs on a more busi- 
ness-like basis. 

HISTORY. Historians believe there 
was a high level of civilization in 
Greece 4,000 years ago or more. 
Greece’s great period of glory, how- 
ever, was in the period of around 500 
B. C. That era is of great interest 
to us, for it was the source of many 
things that we know in western life 
today. Many of our ideas of govern- 
ment, for example, come from the 
Greeks; even the words politics, de- 
mocracy, and others are of Greek 
origin. Socrates, the philosopher; 
Aristotle, famous as one of history’s 
earliest specialists in the natural sci- 
ences; and Greek sculpture and archi- 
tecture are a part of our heritage from 
Greece. Greece’s glory ended about 
the middle of the second century, B. C., 
when it became a Roman province. 

By 1460, Greece was a Turkish prov- 
ince. In 1827, Greece attained inde- 
pendence. Revolutions were frequent 
and the Greek government was, at 
various times, monarchist, republican, 
and dictatorial. 

Italy invaded Greece in 1940 and, 
with the aid of Nazi Germany, com- 
pleted conquest of Greece in 1941. 
Liberation from Nazi occupation came 
in 1944. Communist rebellion, how- 
ever, led to civil war, which was 
brought to an end in 1949. 





